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About Our Cover 

Jack Battise drums a rhythmic sound that signals the be- 
ginning of another performance of the traditional Indian 
dance of the Alabama-Coushatta Indian Reservation near 
Livingston. The traditional dance is one of many entertain- 
ing and educational features found at the Living Indian 
Village. For more on Texas’ only Indian Reservation and 
how two-tribes merged in the tranquil piney woods setting, 
see page 10. Photograph by Jack Lewis 


Back Cover 
This colorful section of SH 237, one mile northeast of 
LaGrange, has attracted more than tourists and photog- 
raphers this year. It also impressed the judges for the 
second annual Lady Bird Johnson Highway Beautification 
Award. Along with other flower-covered rights of way in 
Fayette County, it helped Melvin E. Bayless, maintenance 
construction supervisor II from LaGrange, become one of 
five finalists for this year’s award. 

Photograph by Herman Kelly 


At Research Seminar 


W. J. Burmeister, AASHO president, sets the theme for the three-day seminar by dis- 


cussing ‘“‘Why Automation Systems in Highway Departments.’’ Burmeister was one of 
many speakers from across the nation who presented their views on automation and 
its importance to highway building. 


Emphasis on Automation 


AUTOMATION WAS TERMED a “must” 
to the nation’s highway departments 
in Austin recently if they are to con- 
tinue giving the traveling public a safe, 
functional transportation facility at a 
reasonable cost. 

“Through automation, we can con- 
trol operations, processes, or systems 
by mechanical or electronic devices. 
This has freed us from the largely 
routine tasks that took so much of a 
manager’s or technician’s time,” said 
W. J. Burmeister, president of the 
American Association of State High- 
way Officials and Wisconsin state high- 
way engineer. 

He was one of more than 200 high- 
way engineers from across the nation 
who gathered at The University of Tex- 
as’ Joe C. Thompson Conference Cen- 
ter for the fourth annual summer 
meeting of the Highway Research 
Board. The three-day seminar on 
“Automation for Highway Organiza- 
tions” was sponsored jointly by the 
research board, the Texas Highway 
Department, and the UT College of 
Engineering. 

Burmeister stressed the importance 
of automation to the highway engineer- 
ing field and told the group at the 
general session that proper manage- 
ment is the key to a successfully oper- 
ated automation system. 

“If we are to utilize automated sys- 
tems, we must be more comprehensive 
administrators. We must manage them, 
and we must grow with the automated 
system if we are to be its managers,” 
he said. “We must define our manage- 
ment and engineering objectives. These 
objectives will guide the systems 
analysts to instruct the computer prop- 
erly 


The highway department that fails 
to keep an eye on costs, that fails to 
set goals and use them to evaluate 
performance, and that fails to staff 
itself with outstanding people is a de- 
partment headed for trouble when it 
automates its system, he predicted. 

Burmeister listed several major rea- 
sons that an automated system is im- 
portant to maintain highway data to- 
day. 

“Manual systems are limited because 
they are unable to respond rapidly and 
accurately to a wide variety of un- 
structured user requests,” he said. Also, 
“Manual systems are unable to process 
multiple type retrievals which deter- 
mine where conditions overlap, and 
they cannot efficiently create and main- 
tain the needed data for today’s high- 
way planning and designing process.” 

Noting the high cost of automation, 
Burmeister said, ““We should not ex- 
pect a reduction in design cost, but 
we should expect to reach ‘the ultimate’ 
in terms of the best design, which is 
a Savings. 
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“We are now free to devote more 
time to thinking, to managing, to con- 
trolling, to weighing alternatives, and 
most important, to making better de- 
cisions,” he declared. 

“Science is neutral, and people ap- 
ply the science. Any problem we have 
with automation we can trace to peo- 
ple, either people who operate the sys- 
tem, those who use it, or those who 
constitute executive management. 

“When we are active, intelligent 
participants in the use and design of 
automated systems, we will improve 
ourselves, our staffs, and most im- 
portant, we will improve our products,” 
said the AASHO president. 

Burmeister’s views on automation 
were supplemented by a myriad of 
papers presented by other engineers 
from 35 states. 

They delved into the application of 
automation, how it functions in high- 
way design, management, operations, 
and transportation information plan- 
ning. 

“The primary purpose of these sum- 


Delegates toured Automation Division facilities at Camp Hubbard on one of several 
field trips. Thomas A. Stevenson, head of engineering reproduction section, far right, 
answers delegates’ questions as they inspect topographic and planimetric negatives. 
The tours were designed to give visiting officials an inside look at how computers are 


used by Texas highway engineers. 


Before the opening session of the High- 
way Research Board summer seminar, 


Texas Highway Commission Chairman 
Dewitt C. Greer discusses automation pro- 
cedures used in Texas with visiting high- 
way Officials. Greer presided over the 
opening session and welcomed seminar 
delegates to Texas. 


mer meetings is to bring an activity of 
the research board within reach of 
many engineers who are unable to at- 
tend the annual meeting in Washing- 
ton, D.C., each January,” said John 
Nixon, Highway Design Division en- 
gineer of research. 

“Automation is playing an increas- 
ing roll in highway building,” said 
Nixon, “and the symposium gave en- 
gineers an opportunity to discuss their 
related systems.” 

Engineers from the Department’s 25 
districts and the Houston Urban Of- 
fice were present for the seminar. H. 
A. Henry, engineer-director of Auto- 
mation Division, served as_ general 
chairman of the seminar. 

It was the first time the summer 
meeting had been held in Texas. The 
previous three seminars were held in 
Denver, Salt Lake City, and Sacra- 
mento, respectively. Ed 


Selling the Highway Program 


Donald B. Stabler, president of The 
Road Information Program (TRIP) 
in Washington, was in Austin recently 
seeking support for that agency’s pro- 
posed national advertising and promo- 
tional campaign. Following are excerpts 
from Mr. Stabler’s speech to Highway 
Department employees and highway- 
oriented representatives. 


THE HIGHWAY PROGRAM as we know 
it is in grave danger. Its continuation 
is in doubt, and if you don’t think we 
are in a life and death struggle, then 
you haven’t been keeping informed. 

For example, if President Nixon’s 
proposed Transportation Revenue 
Sharing Act is approved, the Federal- 
Aid ABC allotment of some one bil- 
lion dollars per year would be trans- 
ferred back to the states and localities 
with no strings attached. The legisla- 
tion provides that the money can be 
used for operation or maintenance of 
transportation systems, including mass 
transit and environmental protection. 

Illustrating the direction this could 
take, one governor is calling for a study 
to explore the feasibility of free mass 
transit. Another official candidly admits 
that his governor is not opposed to 
highways per se, but being in politics, 
he must assume that the public agrees 
with the overwhelming position of the 
print and broadcast media—“‘‘the use of 
highway funds for more important 
(popular) causes.” He said that when 
the governor becomes convinced people 
want highways, he will be guided ac- 
cordingly. 


User Taxes Needed 


The administration’s position is 
probably best expressed in an_arti- 
cle about Secretary of Transportation 
Volpe in the May 24 issue of The 
Wall Street Journal: “It was apparent 
even before Mr. Nixon took office that 
an expanded mass transit program 


would be tremendously popular . . 
The administration has no fondness for 
the highway lobby, a fact that gives 
Mr. Volpe some latitude.” 

These are only a few instances of 
the many adverse highway develop- 
ments that are facing us today. 

The highway user has paid his fare 
in the form of user taxes to obtain to- 
day’s road system which is far from 
being adequate. There still remain 
more than two million miles of roads 
in the United States without any paved 
surfaces and there are over 200,000 
miles of obsolete primary roads. These 
figures clearly illustrate that all high- 
way user taxes should be used for 
highways. 


Grass-Roots Program 


Our industry is being charged with 
everything, it seems, except the crea- 
tion of a functional and serviceable 
transportation system for more than 200 
million people—people who are on the 
move and who cherish their mobility. 

The public does not know the true 
facts about highways because we have 
not told our story in a collective effort. 
We have all been taking our road pro- 
gram for granted. How can we sell our 
product and make the public realize 
that without adequate highways 
America will retrogress? We _ believe 
the only way is with an advertising and 
public relations campaign. 

Manufacturers know that advertising 
is necessary to market their product. A 
rule of thumb is that 1 percent of sales 
should be spent for advertising. Based 
upon the approximately nine billion 
dollars of highways contracted in 1970, 
if we would budget 1 percent, we would 
have 90 million dollars for a promo- 
tional campaign. What a vast impact 
we could have with the expenditure of 
only 1 percent of our sales! 

The railroads have been spending 
about six million dollars annually for 


advertising and public relations, the oil 
companies have allotted some five mil- 
lion dollars yearly to improve their 
image, and Uncle Sam is spending over 
12 million dollars to promote the 
Armed Services. Although the last two 
mentioned programs are just getting 
started, the railroads certainly have 
been successful. 

To get the American public think- 
ing favorably about roads, The Road 
Information Program was conceived 
by ARBA in 1968 and operated with a 
limited budget by them until late last 
year. The two-year pilot program con- 
ducted by TRIP has proved two things. 
There is the capability to do the job 
and there is a receptive audience. 
People want to be informed. 

Because the need for a “grass roots” 
education was so apparent and so 
greatly needed, it was felt that TRIP 
was too important and too vital to re- 
tain the status under which it had been 
operating. Accordingly, late last year 
The Road Information Program was 
incorporated in the District of Colum- 
bia as a separate nonprofit, education- 
al, and informational entity. To qualify 
as a tax-exempt agency under the IRS 
code, TRIP must steer clear of any 
political or lobbying activity. This we 
intend to do. We are going to operate 
a nationwide program reinforced by, 
and in turn reinforcing, 50 state pro- 
grams. This has to be a nationwide, 
industry-wide effort if it is to work. 


Hard-Sell Approach 


TRIP’s goals are to make people 
aware of the threat to their highway 
program, to create favorable images of 
highways and favorable public atti- 
tudes, to dispel apathy, and to motivate 
both the public and the communica- 
tions people to become activists on be- 
half of highways. We want to inspire 
people to think about the true value 
and importance of good highways so 


that they will tolerate nothing less than 
an adequate highway improvement pro- 
gram. 

TRIP will promote highways as the 
backbone of the total transportation 
system. Ours will be a “hard-sell” ap- 
proach oriented to the promotion and 
development of highways. 

The present board of directors of 
TRIP is composed of representatives 
from the contractors (both AGC and 
ARBA), equipment distributors, con- 
sulting engineers, suppliers, equipment 
manufacturers, the construction indus- 
try trade press, and the surety indus- 
try. As the TRIP program broadens, 
so will its board membership. 

The initial goal in our fund drive for 
the first year is one million dollars— 
approximately 1/100 of 1 percent of 
the total highway construction volume 
last year. We do not believe that this 
industry, with its strength, know-how, 
and confidence, can go into this thing 
and do the needed job for anything 
less than that. 


A Shot in the Arm 


To raise the required funds, we have 
established a base in each state and 
appointed chairmen. We will further 
augment our need by soliciting partici- 
pation from other groups in the con- 
struction industry,. recognizing that 
funds generally cannot come from the 
regular budget of various state and 
national organizations. If every state 
group meets its quota, which is based 
upon 1/10th of 1 percent of last year’s 
Federal Aid ABC allotment, we will 
have our one million dollars. 

On this basis, Texas’ quota would be 
$65,000 per year. Doug Pitcock has 
started Texas off by sending his firm’s 
check for $2,000. In his accompanying 
letter, he stated: “As you know, I per- 
sonally feel that an immediate intensive 
public information program is the only 
hope for a continuing highway pro- 
gram as we know it.” 

Oklahoma’s manager of public infor- 


- mation wrote to our chairman in that 


state: “TRIP has been a real shot in 
the arm for highway industry public 


relations, supplying the states with 
public services and promotional ma- 
terial which have been invaluable to 
us. It will take this kind of action on 
the national level if we hope to combat 
the tremendous volume of bad pub- 
licity we have had and to preserve the 
integrity of the Highway Trust Fund.” 
We have been reviewing promotional 
costs for television, radio, and the 
printed media. Recognizing the limited 
amount of funds on hand and realizing 
that we must not delay an active pro- 
gram any longer, TRIP directors ap- 
proved an open-end program which 
can be expanded as funds come in. 
We made our initial commitment 
with CBS to go on radio with Walter 
Cronkite during the Apollo 15 Moon 
Shot (July 26-August 7) with 28 one- 
minute announcements. On July 13 
CBS cancelled, with the explanation 
that “The Road Information Program 
is of a controversial nature.” Yet this 
is the same network that has been 
arguing for the validity of their pre- 
sentation of the controversial program, 
“The Selling of the Pentagon.” 
Members of our advertising agency 
have been back and forth to New 
York, arguing with both NBC and 
ABC about acceptance of our 60-sec- 
ond spot announcements. These are to 
be interspersed with their news pro- 
grams—Friday, Saturday, and Sunday 
every other week with Frank Reynolds 
on ABC; and Friday Night News and 
Weekend Monitor on NBC alternate 
weeks. With minor script changes and 
certain legal approvals, we are hopeful 
that our program will be accepted. 


Equal Time? 

The networks seem to feel that the 
road situation is controversial and if 
they accept our program they may have 
to give equal time to the other view- 
point. For example, many of you saw 
the Esso program about the Alaskan 
oil situation. The FCC has now said 
that the networks have to give equal 
time to opposition groups at no charge. 
Unless our scripts are very carefully 
done, they won’t be allowed on the air. 


But we will not use radio if the scripts 
have to be watered down. 

TRIP’s advertising agency, VanSant 
Dugdale of Baltimore, in addition to 
radio scripts, has been working on an 
advertising program for the print 
media. They believe we can make a 
real effective pitch with magazine and 
newsprint advertising. However, we 
will not be able to jump into a print 
media program quite as quickly as 
radio because we presently do not have 
enough money. 

Our scripts are aimed at the state 
level. If the people back home want 
highways, the message will soon get to 
Washington. Our program is to make 
sure that there is a continuous flow of 
state, local, and federal funds. Because 
of the anticipated volume of our adver- 
tising, we can get top-flight talent and 
broad coverage in media that would 
not be economically feasible to a cam- 
paign mounted at the local level. 


Delays Costly 


TRIP will make available to the var- 
ious good-road groups, such as your 
own Texas Good Roads Association, 
various advertising and promotional in- 
formation and will act as a central 
clearing house and coordinating agency 
for all such groups in the nation. (In- 
cidentally, the Texas Good Roads 
Association is the daddy of our Penn- 
sylvania Highway Information Associ- 
ation—PHIA.) 

Each day of delay will cost our in- 
dustry real money. Now is the time to 
start an advertising and public relations 
campaign. We can’t wait until the Fed- 
eral Aid Program is severely curtailed 
before we do anything. By then money 
will really be tough to come by. Severe 
curtailment of construction funds can 
only result in severe curtailment of 
funds to run any and all groups inter- 
ested in highway promotion. 

It is absolutely essential that all of 
us support this program by becoming 
activists. We can’t continue sitting on 
our hands and thinking that the other 
guy will do it. It’s a problem that be- 
longs to all of us. & 


Enough Is Enough Is Enough 
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Why is it that when it rains, it pours? 
Most of Texas, which had been suffering from a severe 
drought, finally got rain in late July and early August, but 
when it came, it wouldn’t stop. In fact, some of the Kerr 
County residents turned their eyes skyward almost with a 
plea of acknowledging “uncle,” according to the Kerrville 
Times. 

Rivers and tributaries throughout the state, primarily in 
south and southwest Texas, filled with water and many 
overflowed their banks. At least five people lost their lives 
during the heavy flooding. The area around Hondo, which 
is midway between Uvalde and San Antonio in District 15, 
was perhaps the hardest hit by the torrential rains. High 
water closed highways over a wide area of the state—and 
kept Departmental personnel hopping as they helped in 
whatever way they could to assure the safety of motorists 
and the people of Texas. 

Featured here are some of the events which happened 
during the days the rains came. 


Thar She Goes—Bridge Washout 

Eighteen years ago, Oliver Martin of District 15 helped 
survey the site selected for a bridge crossover for Verde 
Creek in Medina County on FM 689. 

In mid-August he watched helplessly as the bridge was 
swallowed up by the rampaging creek waters. He was the 
only Highway Department employee to witness the death 
of the bridge. 

“That was a sad sight,” he says. “The water was boiling. 
I got there at 9:20 a.m. and the water was starting to rise. 
An hour later, the bridge was gone. The water was about 
seven feet on the bridge deck, and then crested to about 
12 feet high. A slab on the end jutted up about 15 feet, 
then sank in the swirling waters. I didn’t see the bridge at 
all after that. The drifts—trees and stuff—were so thick. It 
was a Sad sight,” he repeated. 


‘| prayed alot... 

“I prayed a lot and I tried to think of some hymns to 
sing, but the only one I could remember was, ‘Shall We 
Gather at the River,’ and it didn’t seem right,” said a 17- 
year-old West Texas youth after being rescued during a 
flood by a Highway Department employee in July. 

Terry Banks’ three-hour ordeal began when his car, 
caught in a flashflood triggered by thunderstorms, was swept 
off Spring Creek Road five miles east of Borger into Dixon 
Creek. The swollen, swirling waters carried the car about 
three fourths of a mile downstream before it lodged in a 
sandbank. 

“Within 30 minutes the water was over the top of the 


car,” Banks later said. “The back seat filled with water 
and the front seat was half full. I stuck my head out the 
back window, but the water kept hitting me in the head.” 

He said he yelled out the back window several times, 
Rescue workers were hampered by the swift-moving waters 
and muddy creek banks. 

Finally, Jimmy Mitchell, one of the Highway Depart- 
ment men from District 4 who were sandbagging the area, 
heard Banks’ cries for help. Wrapping a rope around one 
hand, Mitchell swam out to the submerged vehicle and 
pulled the youth from the car. Other rescue workers wait- 
ing on shore pulled the two to safety. 

“After I was rescued, I turned around to look at my 
car,” said Banks, “but I couldn’t see anything but wa- 
ter: es 
The next morning the car was barely visible. Most of it 
was buried in sand. Later that morning, Departmental per- 
sonnel, with the aid of a frontend loader, scooped about 
five feet of sand, which had been deposited by flood waters, 
off the creek crossing on the road and traffic resumed. 

Banks was taken to a hospital in Borger, suffering only 
from exposure and a hurt finger. Mitchell’s hand was cut 
and bleeding from rope burns. 

“We are very proud of the prompt action taken by Jimmy 
Mitchell,” said R.C. Crandall, assistant district engineer. 


_ This picture was taken by Kathy Britsch of Hondo after the high ‘ 
_ water began to recede from Verde Creek. Note pieces of guardrail. 


Double-Duty Striping Machine 


District 8’s modification of its striping machine enables safe edge lining of both right 
and left side of road. 


“WHEN I THINK BACK to the roads 
of 30 years ago, and when traveling 
in other states, I cannot help but be 
proud that I reside in Texas and that 
we have at least one government de- 
partment that has continued to im- 
prove. Our highway system is one of 
the outstanding in the nation,” John 
DeVine, a motorist from Corpus Chris- 
ti, said recently in a letter to the Tex- 
as Highway Commission. 


He went on to say that he hoped 
the Highway Department would start 
putting stripes on the edge of high- 
ways. 

“This is very helpful, especially at 
night,” he wrote. “Oklahoma uses a 
white line on the outside of its high- 
ways and this should be adopted in 
our state.” 

Mr. DeVine probably will be glad 
to know that—in accordance with a 


relatively new federal regulation—all 
Interstate highways in Texas will be 
striped thusly. The process will be 
gradual—as time, money, materials, 
and manpower permit, says M. V. 
Greer, engineer of traffic, Maintenance 
Operations Division. 

“We are going to see if we can get 
federal money for edge lining. I imag- 
ine that some districts have already 
started,” he added. 

They have. In fact, District 8 
(Abilene) has even streamlined the 
operation by modifying its striping 
machine. 

Explains District Engineer J. C. 
Roberts, “To place an edge line on 
the left side of a four-lane, divided 
highway, we would have had to drive 
into oncoming traffic. Our striping ma- 
chine had an edge lining attachment 
for the right side only. We felt this 
would be too hazardous, particularly 
in areas of restricted visibility and nar- 
row roadways. 

“Therefore, we decided to build an 
attachment for the left side of the 
truck. Using a spare paint gun and 
bead dispenser, a few feet of square 
tubing, and some rubber hose, we con- 
structed the attachment.” 

“If anyone would like to construct 
a similar one for his striping machine, 
we would be happy to help in any- 
way we can,” Roberts offers. & 


Highway 
Safety Measures 


A $40.4 million program to improve 
more than 4,800 miles of Texas high- 
ways and Farm to Market Roads was 
approved recently by the Texas High- 
way Commission. 

The 1972 State Highway Safety and 
Betterment and Farm to Market Im- 
_ provement Program includes 797 pro- 
jects in 195 counties. 

The program is aimed at enhancing 


traffic safety by modernizing and re- 
habilitating highway facilities which 
are becoming obsolete due to age and 
increased _ traffic. 

Fifty-four percent of the program 
includes projects on US- and state- 
numbered highways and 42 percent of 
the work is scheduled for FM roads. 
The remainder of the programmed 
funds are for right of way and reloca- 
tion assistance costs for a reserve for 
future assignment. 

Approval of the program earmarks 
funds for badly needed improvements 
on the non-Interstate systems main- 


tained and operated by the Highway 
Department. 

The work will make a significant 
contribution to highway safety. Modern 
highways are markedly safer than ob- 
solete facilities, so the program repre- 
sents an investment in highway safety. 

Types of work include reconstruc- 
tion of roadways, drainage structures, 
and approaches; widening, additional 
surfacing, seal coating to protect the 
highway and to give pavements im- 
proved skid-resistant qualities; im- 
provement of shoulders, and sodding 
of slopes. 
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In this age when all human paths 
seem destined literally to run red 
with the blood of men who cannot 
agree, these masters in the complex 
art of compromise may well show us 
the solution for which we yearn but 
cannot find. 

... from Folsom-Dickerson’s 
The White Path 


In 1940, W. E. S. FoLtsom-DICKER- 
SON went to live with the Alabama and 
Coushatta Indians. His experience re- 
sulted in The White Path, the only his- 
tory of the two tribes that is sanctioned 
by the Indians themselves. He lived 
with Mcconico Battise, who guided the 
writer through the Indian’s world of 
the tall pine forest of East Texas. 

Today, Mcconico Battise’s grand- 
daughter, Lawrine Battise, guides tour- 
ists through the Living Indian Village, 
a part of the Alabama-Coushatta grow- 
ing tourist attraction located on US 190 
between Livingston and Woodville. 
Lawrine and her family are Alabama 
Indians. 

“Most people think that because 
we're Indians, we used to live in tepees. 
But our people lived in log houses like 
the one you see here,” she explains to 
visitors. “Now we live in wood frame 
or brick houses.” 

As she talked, I could hear the 
jangle of bells and the steady rhythm 
of the drum her husband Jack was 
beating for nearby tribal dances. I 
knew their 14-year-old twin daughters, 
Nita and Rita, were working else- 
where in the village; their 10-year-old 
son Garrett was coaxing ponies around 
in a circle to the delight of the white 
children who were riding them. 

Wanonia, 12, was at home watching 
Stephanie, 4, and Melissa, 3. I felt 


Jack Battise beats a drum and sings 
for the Na-Ski-La dancers on Sunday af- 
ternoons. 


Lawrine Battise explains to tourists that 
the Indians in her tribe used to live in 
log houses like this one and not tepees 
as most people think. 


Herman Kelly spent several days recently with a family on the Alabama-Coushatta Indian Reservation 
in East Texas. He learned how they live, how they think, and how it feels to be... 


A Red Man in a White Man's World 


sorry for the family, knowing that 
three girls had to stay home because 
the other five members had to perform 
for tourists. I was wrong. 

I found out this is not just a way 
to make extra money, but rather an 
opportunity for the Battises and the 
other Indian families to revive a lost 
culture. Furthermore, the Alabama- 
Coushattas use the performances in a 
subtle way to bring the rich heritage of 
their ancestors to the world and to dis- 
pel the image of the American Indian 
as set by “biased white historians.” 

Unfortunately, visitors to the Ala- 
bama-Coushatta reservation will never 
see the true dances of this tribe. In 
1881 a Presbyterian missionary came 


Photographs and Text by Herman Kelly 
Travel and Information Division 


to their village. Calvinism could not 
tolerate continuation of the “pagan” 
religious ceremonies of the Indians and 
when they were converted to the new 
religion, they decided that ceremonial 
dancing was wrong. Since the customs 
were no longer handed down to suc- 
ceeding generations, the meaningful 
songs and precise dance steps faded 
away. 

The Alabama-Coushattas have al- 
ways lived in peace with their East 
Texas neighbors, and during the strug- 
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gle for independence from Mexico, 
they even took the white Texans into 
their homes. So cordial have these peo- 
ple always been that they are the only 
organized tribe in America still living 
on the land of their own choosing. 
They are keenly aware that all In- 
dians were not so well treated by the 
white man. It is little consolation to 
them that their tribe is not mentioned 
in connection with stories of Indian 
brutality. They may be Alabamas or 
Coushattas, but they are also Indians. 
I learned of the kinship they feel for 
all Indians one afternoon at the Battise 
home. Lawrine said that it was a con- 
stant struggle to retain their Indian 
customs in a white-oriented world. 
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information booth, ticket booth, or Living Indian Village. 


She went to the bookcase and pulled 
out a term theme written by Nita last 
year when she was in the eighth grade. 

“Here, you read this,” Lawrine said. 
“IT think you will learn something.” 

The title of the theme was The 
American Indian. Under the title was 
an “A” in the familiar red scrawl of a 
teacher. As I looked at the words writ- 
ten in longhand, I could feel what she 
must have felt as she wrote them. Here 
are two parts of Nita’s theme: 


Religion 

The American Indian found satis- 
faction in religion. It was a much 
greater force in their lives than it is in 
most people’s today. Everything they 
did was influenced by respect or fear 
for their creator and for the mysterious 
forces all about them. 

They imagined a different set of 
Gods and spirits and built up different 
ceremonies of prayer and worship. For 
example, they would honor the rain 
that was sent to them and make dances 
and ceremonies for the “Rain God.” 
They also honored the animals, such 
as the buffalo, in their dances for the 
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buffalo provided food, 
clothing. 

When missionaries tried to convert 
Indians to Christianity, they thought 
they were trying to save their redskin- 
ned brothers and lead them to what 
the preachers thought of as the only 
true religion. But what they did instead 
was simply to destroy the native’s own 
religion and the culture which was 
built around it. 


shelter and 


The Alabama and Coushatta In- 
dian Reservation expects its biggest 
influx of tourists this fall and win- 
ter. Camping and guest facilities 
have been expanded. During Octo- 
ber and November all activities and 
tours are open from 9 a.m. to 6 
p.m. on Saturdays and noon to 6 
p.m. on Sundays. Weekdays all ac- 
tivities except tribal dances and the 
Living Indian Village will be open 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. December 
through February, visitors are al- 
ways welcome, but the museums, 
shops, tours, and programs are 
available only on Saturdays, 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m., and Sundays, noon 
to 5 p.m. Season tickets, individual 
event fees, or package rates are 
offered. 


Nita (in blue) ane Rita (in red) work in the handcraft shop or restaurant as seen here, and they rotate to other areas, such as the 


Today many Indians have become 
members of Christian churches, but 
find it hard to appreciate the teachings 
of Jesus when they meet so little 
brotherly love in the white men who 
profess this gospel. 


The Indian In A White World 

Today the lands of the Indians are 
forgotten. They fought to save their 
lands from the white man. The Indians 
gave him land and, in turn, received 
poisons such as liquor and diseases. 
The Indians helped them when they 
first arrived. They gave them food and 
protection, and the Indian received 
nothing but pain and sorrow. They had 
a right to get angry at the white man 
because they treated them roughly, 
cheating them from their rights. 

The Indians fought for what they 
believed was true and, in turn, were 
put on reservations and being {sic] 
written down in history books as “dirty 
red savages.’ Columbus was honored 
for what he thought was true, while the 
Indians were being humiliated in 
American history. 

Today the Indians are starting a 
revolution to bring back the lands their 


ancestors once had. We are finally 
waking up to what we are and that 
we play an important part in history. 

Young people are becoming aware 
of this. We are somewhat treated as 
Negroes who are also a race which 
some people ignore. We know what 
it’s like being ignored. We may live 
roughly, but we’re proud of what we 
are. 

As I finished reading the theme, a 
yellow school bus stopped in front of 
the house. Nita, Rita, Wanonia, and 
Garrett stepped off and weaved their 
way through the trees to the house. It 
was after 4 o’clock and the children 
had just ridden the 19 miles from 
Woodville. 

This is their third year in the school. 
Many youngsters from the reservation 
go there, some remain at the traditional 
Big Sandy school, and others commute 
to Livingston. 

After they had changed their school 
clothes, Rita went to the store with her 
father. I asked Nita why she did not 
go with her twin sister. 

“Rita wants to go where she thinks 
there might be some boys,” she teased. 

Later, Nita sat on the front porch 
and played with a yellow cat. She was 
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wearing a pullover blouse’ with 
“U.S.A.” on the front. 

“T don’t like that over there,” she 
said, motioning only with her eyes. “It 
smells bad. It’s noisy.” She was refer- 
ring to an oil well drilling rig about 
100 yards from the house. “I think Til 
go over there and give them a piece 
of my mind.” 

I followed her beneath the pine tree 
canopy. She stopped at the edge of the 
clearing and planted both feet firmly 
in a kind of this-is-my-land stance. She 
pointed to a grove of equal-size pine 
trees growing on the far side of the 
drilling rig and said that part of “this 
tree farm” had to be cleared to make 
way for the machinery. 

After Rita got back from the store, 
Nita told her what had happened. 

“T went down there, and a man hol- 
lered, ‘Hey you, get away from there!’ 
I yelled back, ‘Whose reservation do 
you think this is, anyway?’ ” 

The drilling rig is not being forced 
on the Indians by outsiders. The tribal 
council voted to lease the right for the 
drilling operation. Still, Nita’s distaste 
signifies that tribal members have in- 
dividual opinions and are allowed to 
express them. 


Ten-year-old Garrett guides two ponies along the tree-covered trail for the reservation 
pony ride, one of the favorite activities of the younger set who visit the reservation. 


takes care of Melissa and 


Wanonia 
Stephanie, not shown, at home while the 
rest of the family is working. During 
school hours, Stephanie is in kindergarten 
and other arrangements are made for 
““Missie.”’ 


Tribal government is democratic and 
members of the tribal council are 
elected for three-year terms by the peo- 
ple. Only the chief is elected for life 
and his authority is limited to that of 
a voting member of the council. 

The present chief, Fulton Battise, is 
Lawrine’s uncle and he has represented 
the tribe in the famous Republic of 
Texas Chilympiad in San Marcos. This 
year he won the coveted title of state 
chili champion. When he announced 
that he would use such winning ingred- 
ients as buffalo meat, Lawrine kidded 
him. 

“You're talking just like those white 
people do.” 

Lawrine’s children are typical young 
people. They use the teenage catch 
phrases adults everywhere have had to 
decipher. Rita buys two copies of Six- 
teen magazine. 

“I cut the pictures out of one and 
read the stories in the other,” she ex- 
plained. The twins “just love” any song 
by the Osmond Brothers. And although 
Nita likes the Osmonds, her current 
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Nita looks at an oil well drilling site, located about 100 yards from her house. “I don’t like that over there,”’ she said. 


favorite is “Indian Reservation” by the 
Raiders. 

Although much of their lives are 
dominated by the white man, there are 
several Alabama -Coushatta customs 
that are still practiced. For instance, 
the tribes are still divided into clans. 
When a general tribal meeting is held, 
members sit in sections according to 
their clans. 

Presently, there are 10 active clans. 
Most are named for animals, but there 
is also a wind clan and a salt clan. The 
most important function of the clans 
concerns marriage. Tribal custom for- 
bids marriage within one’s own clan. 
Exactly when this custom began is un- 
known, but it was long before medical 
science discovered the genetic problems 
with offspring that can result from 


marriage between closely related peo- 
ple. 

To remain a citizen of the tribe, 
members must marry Indians. With 
their present small number of 450 resi- 
dents, the clan system insures a con- 
tinued population growth. 

An Indian is born a member of his 
mother’s clan. Thus, in the case of the 
Jack Battise family. Jack is a ‘turkey’ 
and all six children are ‘bears.’ Jack 
will always remain a turkey and his 
son Garrett will always be a_ bear. 
Garrett’s children will not be bears, but 
the offspring of the five girls will be 
bears even though they might marry 
beavers, deers, or wildcats. 

The reservation cemetery reveals an- 
other tribal custom. Many still place 
personal belongings of lost loved ones 


upon their graves. One grave, dated 
1969, was covered with such objects as 
shaving accessories, sun glasses, a rusty 
file, and a plastic model pickup truck. 
The toy truck probably represented a 
real one the deceased owned. 

Allen B. Finnell, a white state em- 
ployee in charge of the food service 
and public information for the reserva- 
tion’s tourist attractions, said many 
tribe members still place objects on the 
graves, but that some have stopped 
because a few tourists picked up the 
objects for souvenirs. 

The Alabamas and Coushattas were 
separate tribes before they settled to- 
gether on their present land and they 
still speak different languages. Since 
the languages are unwritten, they are 
in danger of being lost. The two 
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tongues have already evolved toward 
each other through close association 
between tribal members, as well as in- 
termarriages between the two tribes. A 
comparison between the Coushatta 
language on the reservation with that 
spoken by a group of Coushattas liv- 
ing in Louisiana bears this out. Many 
Coushatta words spoken on the Texas 
reservation are exactly the same as the 
Alabama tongue. 

Having an unwritten language brings 
an even more immediate threat to the 
survival of Alabama-Coushatta culture. 
Roland Poncho, assistant supervisor of 
the reservation and an Alabama Indian, 
can speak with authority about pres- 
ervation of tribal customs. 

“Every time an old man dies, a story 
dies with him,” Poncho said. These 
stories relate past incidents and Indian 
humor, and most have morals which 
serve to teach their children right from 
wrong. 


“Certain Indian words express the 
feelings and attitudes of our people 
that are impossible to get across in 
English,” he explained. Poncho said 
that if the parents do not know these 
Indian words many ideas and attitudes 
cannot be handed down. 


Because the Indian language is pre- 
valent in reservation homes, English is 
taught through a Head Start program. 
Four-year-old Stephanie entered the 
program in August. Located on the 
reservation, the kindergarten consists of 
22 children taught by two Indian 
women. The children hear stories, sing 
songs, draw pictures, play outside on 
a well-equipped playground, and eat a 
free lunch. 


In dealing with the public, the In- 
dians have progressed from being shy 
to gracious hosts in the eight years the 
tourist attraction has been open. 


One thing that amuses the Indians 


is the large number of visitors who 
claim to be part Indian. 

“Indians,” says Roland Poncho, “can 
tell when another person is part Indian 
by recognizing subtle characteristics in 
physical features. A man came up to 
me one day and told me he was one 
third Indian. I still haven’t figured out 
how that is mathematically possible,” 
he chuckled. 

“Why do they always say they are 
part Cherokee?” asked Nita. 

“T guess it’s because Cherokees have 
lighter skin that most other Indians,” 
her mother replied laughingly. 

Most people lack true knowledge 
about Indians, she added. 

“They watch television and that’s 
what the kids believe in. Last Sunday 
a little boy visiting here—I don’t know 
how old he was—kept asking, ‘Where 
are the Indians?’ His father had to 
point out that we are the Indians. But 
this little boy expected to see Indians 


A poster of the Osmond Brothers is just as necessary as the record player to Wanonia (left) and Rita (center). Nita (right) teases them 


about having their picture taken in such a pose. The music and the fun momentarily attracted ‘‘Missie’’ from outdoors. 
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A_ skilled mechanic, Jack Battise keeps 
tribal and state-owned vehicles in good 
condition. Here he repairs one of the two 
miniature trains which tourists take on a 
scenic tour of the Big Thicket. He also 
supplements his income by _ repairing 
autos in his backyard (right). 


dressed up like they are on the tele- 
vision. It’s not us that make them be- 
lieve [that], it’s your own people.” 

Times have changed since the days 
of fighting between Indians and whites, 
Lawrine added. She pointed out that 
Chief Fulton Battise told the Houston 
Post recently that times are changing, 
and the young people in the tribe 
would change with them. He was not 
worried about them, he said, because 
young people can cope with the 
changes. 

“But I want my children not to for- 
get they are Indians,” Lawrine said. “I 
wasn’t brought up with the Indian 
dancing, but I’m proud to see the 
young boys and girls learning the 
dances that their ancestors did. And 
that’s one of the things they shouldn’t 
forget.” 

Jack and Lawrine take their children 
to see other Indians in Oklahoma once 


or twice a year. It was in Oklahoma 
while watching the dancers from other 
tribes that the youngsters became in- 
terested in dancing. Garrett has filled 
out his application to work at the In- 
dian Village on weekends in the fall 
and his first choice is to be a dancer 
and his second is the pony ride. 

Jack is a good provider, Lawrine 
says. He is the reservation auto me- 
chanic and keeps the tribal and state- 
owned vehicles in good running con- 
dition, including the miniature trains. 

Battise became interested in auto 
mechanics while in the Philippines in 
World War II. After getting out of the 
service, he went to an Indian vocation 
school. Later, he worked at the Chevro- 
let dealership in Livingston, and two 
years ago he became manager of the 
reservation garage. 

Jack supplements his income by 
making auto repairs for other Indians 


Stephanie ponders over a drawing of a 
clown at kindergarten, which is under the 
Head Start program. When the Indian 
teacher asked the children if they had 
ever seen a clown, Stephanie did not 
raise her hand. 


in his backyard. He also owns several 
head of cattle, which he says are “out 
there in the thicket somewhere.” 

Battise, who is featured on the travel 
poster produced by the Highway De- 
partment, is easily recognized. In fact, 
many who have seen this picture of the 
dignified Indian in full headdress think 
he is the chief. 

Lawrine also has more than one in- 
come. She is in charge of the reserva- 
tion trading post. Tribal members who 
make handcrafts for sale to tourists 
bring their products to the trading post 
every Wednesday where they are paid 
wholesale prices. Tribal Enterprises, the 
Indian owned and operated business 
which handles the tourist attraction, 
sells these handcrafts to tourists at re- 
tail. 

Every Tuesday Lawrine meets with 
a group of Indian women to sew quilts. 
They sell the quilts and give the money 
to the Presbyterian church. Why do 
they raise funds for a church that they 
feel destroyed much of the tribe’s cul- 
ture? 

“That’s the only way we’re gonna get 
by now .. . "cause we got no other 
choice . . . we got no other choice,” 
says Lawrine. 

On the walls of the Battise home are 
several pictures of the family, but what 
caught my eye was a framed 11x 14 
picture of an Indian sitting atop a horse 
with his arms outstretched. He was 
looking toward the sky, a picture of 
basic and meaningful worship. Below 
was a smaller unframed picture, ob- 
viously clipped from a magazine. It 
showed two people with heads bowed 
and hands clasped in prayer. They 
were wearing headbands. 

Outside, on their Chevrolet station 
wagon, was a sign. It said: America— 
Love It or Leave It. © 
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Is physical movement of people from one place to another really necessary? This is just one of the 
thought-provoking questions on mobility dealt with in a current issue of Kaiser News. Here are ex- 
cerpts from the magazine’s unique treatment of present-day transportation problems, fifth in a series 
entitled, ‘‘The Markets of Change.” 


Mobility: From There to Here 


“Move is just a three-letter word—car.” foresee them now. . . . Now, because of the introduction 


To think that the private automobile is primarily a form 
of transportation is to miss the point. 

The automobile is the woman in technological man’s 
life: mistress, wife, and mother. Take it away and he sulks 
on a street corner, waiting for a bus that never comes, 
and crying inside. In urban and suburban areas, the auto- 
mobile is practically the only place of privacy he has left. 

For the technological woman, the need for the automo- 
bile is much more functional. . . . For young women, the 
car may serve the need for freedom and as a gateway 
to romance; for older women it may serve as a symbol of 
social and economic status. . .. But the car for most women 
is simply a way to get things done. 

In any case, the private vehicle is at least a psychological 
necessity for technological man and it is not likely to be 
replaced by any mass transit system now envisaged; not 
for local, short-run travel . . . in the want ads, an old beat- 
up car with faulty transmission and tissue-thin tires, is 
almost always advertised as “good transportation.” New 
cars are not sold on that basis; they are sold as symbols . . . 

Another factor of considerable importance may be that 
driving a car is just about the only time most men can 
exercise some semblance of control in their daily lives. 
Most of the rest of the time they do what their bosses tell 
them to do or their families require of them. 

. . . The private passenger vehicle is not likely to dis- 
appear from the technological man’s world before 2000 
A.D. But it may change form. 

The pressures of population-increase, urban concentra- 
tion, the sudden, if belated, awakening of technological 
man to the effects gasoline-burning engines have on his 
environment—not only smog, but the ubiquitous freeways, 
roads, and turnpikes—lead one to consider that long be- 
fore the year 2000, the internal combustion engine using 
gasoline as fuel may join the dodo, the dinosaur, and 
Watt’s steam engine in the limbo of some dimly lighted 
wing of the Smithsonian. 

. . . Apparently, all of the car manufacturers are search- 
ing for ways to meet the country’s changes in transporta- 
tion needs and the effects on the environment as they can 
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of light metals, plastics, electronic controls and improved 
fuels, it appears that the steam car may be a-steaming 
down the road again. It has some advantages: pollution 
free, virtually noiseless, highly efficient, and economical 
to run. Most of the automobile companies have developed 
programs for steam-driven cars which may result in pro- 
duction models in the next decade. 

Some indication of the advances that might be made in 
this field is the concept proposed for steam-driven auto- 
mobiles by William Powell Lear, who invented the first 
car radio, the first auto pilot for jet aircraft, the eight- 
track stereo cartridge, and, of course, the Lear business- 
man’s jet airplane. 

What he is working on, and has a working model of, is 
a 22-pound, eight-inch-long turbine that has only one mov- 
ing part and generates 300 horsepower of low pollution 
energy. The entire steam system could be contained under 
the hood of an ordinary sedan. . . . The fuel itself is kero- 
sene, which heats the fluid in a small boiler until it is 
vaporized. The vapor drives a turbine, which moves the 
wheels of the car. At 100 horsepower, the engine will ac- 
celerate a 4,000-pound car from a standstill to 60 miles 
per hour in 10 seconds, according to Lear. 


Underground Highways? 


Whether this actually will be produced remains to be 
seen. .. . For the moment, we reluctantly give up on steam 
cars as a politically possible solution and turn to the 
electric car. Why not an electric automobile that plugs in 
at its friendly neighborhood service station to recharge? . . . 

One way or the other, the solution to private transporta- 
tion may be the application of systems analysis and com- 
munication theory (the controlled movement of messages 
along a network). All of the disciplines necessary already 
are in existence, but they are not being used. 

So, one sort of gives up on the steam and the electric- 
powered vehicles, and pokes around to find what might 
be done with the mechanical beast we now have available 
to us. 

Perhaps quite a bit. They, the passenger cars, can be 


built to safeguard the lives of the people who ride in them. 
The safety requirements are well understood and increas- 
ingly they may be used. 

If it is economically difficult to sell safe cars, then per- 
haps we can design safe highways. Separate lanes for pas- 
senger and commercial traffic; separate lanes for autos 
going in opposite directions; readable highway signs posted 
far enough back to enable the driver to switch lanes with- 
out cutting across traffic; these are a few. The fault, Brutus, 
is not in our drivers, but in our designs. 

Underground highways? Most transportation experts 
don’t consider them extravagant at all. Byron A. Bledsoe, 
principal engineer of the Highway Research Board in 
Washington, D. C., points out that transportation is basical- 
ly a utility, like sewage, electricity, and telephone service. 
He says, “The average cost of a surface freeway in an 
urban area runs about four million dollars a mile. Deep- 
tunnel mileage costs are now averaging about seven mil- 
lion. But improved technology will make tunneling cheap- 
er, while land costs climb.” 

“We are involved in studies of the use of laser beams 
for tunneling, sharing the cost of experiments on an air- 
gulping vehicle that, in theory, can move in tunnels at high 
speeds with relatively low power consumption. Such tube 
vehicle systems could provide all-weather operation, in- 
crease safety, decrease air pollution, and conserve surface 
right of way,” says Alan S. Boyd, head of the Department 
of Transportation. 


Many Solutions 

Instead of our infatuation with the vehicle, we might 
spend a little more time, energy, and money on the de- 
velopment of “systems.” 

A few that have been suggested: reduction of private 
ownership of passenger vehicles. . . . We already see this 
foreshadowed in the car rental system, which works very 
well. . . . So, one can envisage a system in which you drive 
your car to work, leave the keys in the ignition, and some- 
one else can use it while you can’t. You would pick up any 
other car in the lot, under the same conditions, and drive 
home. . . . Auto theft would be impossible; how can you 
steal a car that is readily available to you anyway? 

Another solution in urban areas would simply be publicly 
subsidized taxis. . . . If the distance from home to work is 
too far for convenient walking, the bicycle might be a 
solution. The family automobile would be used for longer 
trips, the bicycle for intraurban commuting. The best of 
two possible worlds. 

There are some advantages to the bicycle . . . as Herb 
Caen, writing in the San Francisco Chronicle, reported, 
“Still, the tortoise is a winner. A race between a bicycle, a 


~ car, and a bus through four miles of rush-hour traffic in 


Chicago produced these results: bike 19 minutes, auto 31, 
and bus 54.” 


For those too lazy, too old, or who are unable to tool 
a bicycle, there is always the motorcycle, or its many mani- 
festations. 

There are so many solutions, so few applications, that 
the mind boggles. 


Life Is Movement 

Frequently called “the 747 of urban transportation,” the 
quadruple-deck bus can go a long way toward solving a 
city’s ecological and financial problems. Capable of carry- 
ing four busloads but taking the road space of only one 
bus, it will facilitate traffic considerably. Carbon monixide 
fumes are cut and passengers can enjoy the sights of their 
city from an imperial height. 

For medium distance intercity transport of people and 
goods, the railroads could be the most efficient form of 
transport . . . the time may easily come before the end of 
the century when people get as good service from the rail- 
roads as do livestock, or military goods, or almost any 
commodity. The clock is rapidly approaching twelve, and 
the pumpkin may turn into a coach again. 

. . . . Mobility on earth, in some form or another, will 
continue for as long as there is life. 

Mechanical devices to move people, animals, and things 
from there to here and vice versa are relatively recent in- 
novations in the evolutionary scheme of things. Yet, even 
before the invention of the first wheel, whole groups of 
peoples had migrated from one continent to another. 

. . .. By its very definition, the basic process we call 
“life” necessitates mobility. . . . however subtle, life is 
movement. 

So take away the jets and the trucks and the cars and 
the buses. We'll still be a mobile planet with the most 
versatile of all transportation systems . . . life. 

Dr. John Pierce, executive director of research at Bell 
Laboratories, says “I believe many workers of the future 
won’t commute to work. They will communicate to work. 
Their homes will be connected to their offices via electronic 
communications. It’s entirely within the realm of existing 
technology.” 

Nor is one talking solely about office types. A foreman 
in a manufacturing plant, sitting at home and scanning the 
operation on his stereo-tv, could be equally effective as 
the prototype now walking down the line. An engineer, 
confronted with a breakdown, can scan the offending ap- 
paratus and suggest what needs to be done, even though he 
is sitting on the patio a thousand miles from the plant site. 
. . . The result could be to reduce the pressure on the high- 
way systems, return urban parking areas to tax-producing 
properties, hopefully reduce smog and pollution, and make 
the worker much more productive because he or she would 
not waste hours every working day trying to get to some- 
place where they perform the same functions they could 


easily do at home. (continued) 
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To the extent that vacation travel represents new en- 
vironmental inputs, and thus refreshes the psyche, it is 
quite possible that full color, stereo, three dimensional 
television in the home, subscribed to as the telephone now 
is, would be a reasonable substitute for many families. 
Such systems probably will be commercially available with- 
in another five years. . . . It is true one cannot catch a 
trout sitting in the living room; but it appears equally true 
that he cannot catch one even if he goes bodily to the lake 
or stream. 

Looking much further ahead, but still quite possibly 
within our time span of 30 years, we may see the electronic 
transmission of matter. For many items, truck vans, freight 
trains, and ships would simply be unnecessary. Human be- 
ings might be transmitted the same way. 

... There are many ways to get from there to here. 

Up until now, we have moved people to experiences and 
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things from place to place. Advances in electronic com- 
munication and information theory may make it possible 
to move experiences to people and to transmit matter 
electronically. Traffic problems would end. 

If all vehicles were to disappear in some unique catas- 
trophe in the next 10 seconds, it would make little dif- 
ference to mobility on this planet. Continents drift, cur- 
rents shift, winds blow, snakes slither, hawks glide, the lit- 
tle fish flash in silver schools of motion. 

In most of the inhabited world, most people still walk 
to act out their daily roles. We know very little about the 
morning of life, except that it was where mobility began; 
we like to think we know a little more about the afternoon. 
In that mossy glade, with the late sun illuminating the 
dance of a creature half beast, half god, we dimly see, as 
in an X-ray, the mobility that is his heritage. We should. 
be thankful we cannot see his evening as clearly. 


which has a leather sheath, was re- 
moved from the body of a dead man at 
an inquest held by Judge Roy Bean. 
The pistol is a Smith & Wesson revolv- 
er; portions of the wooden handle are 


The relics were permanently loaned 
to the Department by the heirs of 
W. H. Dodd, a compadre of Bean’s: 
Mrs. Pearl Dodd Nicholson of Lang- 


Judge Roy Bean, the “Law West of 
the Pecos,” was likely to handcuff 
prisoners to a handy tree ’til he could 
get round to a trial on his front porch. 
He reeled off decisions with the aid of 
a solitary lawbook, and backed ’em up 
with a six-shooter on the table beside 
him. Then to make it official, he made 
liberal use of his prized notary seal. 

The old judge is long gone, along 
with the frontier Southwest he so color- 
fully represented. But his pistol, hand- 
cuffs, lawbook, and notary seal are 
now on display at the Highway Depart- 
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ment’s Judge Roy Bean Visitor Center 
in Langtry. 

The historic items, in private hands 
since Bean’s death in 1903, are feature 
additions at the site where a slice of 
the old West is preserved in authentic 
detail. Rigged up like the crown jewels, 
the relics are on view in a special case 
protected by an electronic security 
system. 

Bean’s lawbook was a copy of the 
Revised Statutes of Texas Adopted by 
the Regular Session of the Sixteenth 
Legislature—A.D. 1879. The knife, 


try; William Harold (Bill) Dodd of 
San Antonio; Herbert Dodd of Uvalde; 
Cross Dodd and Mrs. Mary Hall Uz- 
zell, both of Austin; Mrs. Dorothy Hall 
Fraza of Dixon, Illinois; and Mrs. 
Billie Hall Carey of La Cresenta, Cali- 
fornia. 

The heirs, deciding that the Highway 
Department recognized the historical 
significance of the items, decreed that 
the items will remain in possession 
of the Department so long as they 
are properly displayed at the Visitor 
Center. 


for Dallas 1 


of any narcotic drug—whether it’s pre- 


two years in jail. 


Parking a car and forgetting to take 
the keys out of the a o ube a 


ing the emergency brake) 
$200. — | 


ae and a disregard | 


persons or perty. 

Under state ee Dallas will 
to forbid the use of cont 
highways by parades, funeral ce: 
motorcycles, and other “traffic units 
would serious interters with the flc 
frantic. 


Ws a Ory 


recently by new laws could prove costly 
and lucrative for the 


For ae while nee the influence a. 


scription or not—motorists may now be 
fined up to $1,000 and Berteniced up to 


The state's reckless driv ne statute, / 


on viding a county 
court penalty for the occasio coe of 


For the first time, Texas has aa 


against: Driving sports cars, — 


or other motor-driven vehicles up ne : 
down sidewalks; riding in house trailers; 
cutting through filling stations and park _ 
ing lots to avoid traffic lights; fleeing 
or attempting to elude a peace officer. j 
Violation of this law carries a fine of 


up to $500 and six months in jail. — 


It is now against the law for more — 


than three people to ride in the front 


seat of a car if the driver’s view is ob- 


structed or if it interferes with his driv- 
ing. Tees ) 
The State Highway Commission was 
given authority to zone for reasonable 
and safe maximum speed limits up to 
70 mph in daytime and to restrict areas 
for lower speed when conditions caused 
by wet, inclement weather require it. 


San Antonio Light, with an Austin 
dateline—State Highway Engineer J. C. 
Dingwall says the study of the proposed 
routes for the North Expressway ‘‘proves 
up’”’ the route endorsed by the Highway 
Department and the City of San Antonio. 
_ The study was conducted by Gruen 
and Associates under a contract with the 
U.S. Department of Transportation. In 
the study, all of the proposed routes for 


as ae i ee 
Final action by the . ighwa 
mission will extend the Hehe 


380 from near Old Glory ‘in ‘Stonewall. 


County eastward to IH 30 near Greenville 


in Hunt County. 

Signs will be in place . . 
present route of SH 24 through Stone- 
wall, Haskell, Throckmorton, Young, Jack, 
Wise, Denton, Collin, and Hunt Counties. 

The action provides a single-numbered 
route from IH 30 near Greenville west- 
ward to IH 25 near San Antonio, New 
Mexico. The route bypasses the _ high- 
volume traffic patterns in the Dallas- 


: aicng he S 


: unties”’ 
ae dupes new directors of th 


Kelly said this would ‘‘give 
pike Authority more of a statewide 

A new law, which Smith signed 
week, increases the ue of d 
from nine to 12. 


More 
for 
the 


Editor’s Note—The following article 
was written by Charles McDowell of 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 


PEOPLE KNOWN as consultants are 
playing an increasingly important role 
in this country, yet everyone is not sure 
just what a consultant is. Maybe we 
can clear this up. 

A consultant has been defined as 
anyone more than 50 miles from home 
carrying a briefcase. That is not a fair 
definition. All consultants do not carry 
briefcases. 

Some consultants carry attache cases. 

As a_ general rule, a consultant 
carrying an attache case charges a 
somewhat higher fee than a consultant 
carrying a briefcase. That is because he 
has a more modern outlook. 

A few consultants do not carry any- 
thing. They just smoke a pipe and 
frown. They are the most expensive 
kind. 

Consultants are consulted by the 
local, state, and federal governments, 
industries, associations, and other con- 
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TEXAS NOW HAS more than 7.5 mil- 
lion motor vehicles—highest total in 
the state’s history. 

Motor Vehicle Division, which re- 
leased its annual report in late August, 
reported an increase of 284,180 reg- 
istrations over 1969. Final total was 
7,515,053 as compared to 7,230,873 for 
1969. The 1970 registration year ended 
March 31, 1971. 

Motor vehicles are defined as those 
requiring a license plate, such as pas- 
senger cars, commercial and farm 
trucks, truck-tractors, house trailers, 
motor buses, city buses, motorcycles, 
farm trailers, construction machinery, 
and disaster relief vehicles. 

The number of registrations to city, 
county, state, school districts, and other 
governmental agencies climbed from 
120,295 to 126,426. 

Harris County continued to lead in 


the number of vehicles registered in a 
single county. County registration fig- 
ures for 1970 show that 1,124,845 were 
registered last year, as compared to 
1,062,009 for the previous year. Dallas 
County was second with 917,954, an 
increase of almost 30,000 over last 
year’s total of 878,015. 

Loving County reported the least 
number of registrations, 152, just 19 
more than a year ago. Kenedy County 
was second lowest with 341, an in- 
crease of eight over last year’s 333 
registrations. 

More than half the registrations were 
in the state’s 10 largest counties— 
Harris, Dallas, Tarrant, Bexar, El Paso, 
Travis, Jefferson, Nueces, Lubbock, 
and Galveston. They also were the only 
counties to report more than 100,000 
registrations. 

Based on 1970 population reports 


Everything You Always Wanted 
to Know About Consultants 


sultants. They are not like plumbers. 
Nobody ever has any trouble finding 
a consultant, and he can always come. 

On bid projects large numbers of 
consultants are consulted. They make 
recommendations to committees. This 
is how the Edsel was designed. 

Consultants can do anything. They 
can tell you where to build a road, how 
to go to the moon, why nobody is look- 
ing at a good television program, why 
everyone will look at a bad television 
program, and how to put your product 
in a new plastic package that nobody 
can open without a crowbar. 

Consultants will be glad to make a 
study of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of including a crowbar with 
every package. 

Or they will be glad to make a study 
—nationwide, 116 households—of how 
many people already have crowbars 
around the house. Or how many do 


not but are sporty citizens who enjoy 
a challenge. 

All consultants know how to make 
a study. But they do not like to plunge 
into a study helter-skelter. They prefer 
to make a preliminary study of 
whether a full study is justified. It 
nearly always is. 

What comes out of a study is a re- 
port. Some reports are longer than 
others, but all reports contain charts. 
Consultants who carry attache cases 
usually provide charts in color, while 
consultants who carry briefcases lean 
more to black and white. 

The covers on reports are very im- 
portant. Competition among consul- 
tants is severe, and none can survive 
unless he puts pretty covers on his re- 
ports. 

Once there was a consultant who 
carried his notes in a big brown enve- 
lope (and in the envelope he also had 


Dallas, Tarrant, and Lubbock counties 
had one motor vehicle for each 1.4 
residents. The other seven leading 
counties were Harris and Jefferson, 
1:1.5; Travis and Nueces, 1:1.6; Gal- 
veston, 1:1.7; Bexar, 1:1.8; and El 
Paso, -1;1.9. 

Loving County had one registered 


‘motor vehicle for each 1.07 residents 
and Kenedy 


County’s ratio was 
1199, 

Compare these figures with registra- 
tion figures taken from the 1971 Auto- 


mobile Facts & Figures. Russia has 43 


‘persons per vehicle; China, 1,448. 
Even some of our wealthiest allies 
have higher ratio statistics than those 
‘recorded for the United States, which 
has 1.9 persons per vehicle. Japan has 
6.8 and West Germany, 4.1. Then there 
is Nepal—with 2,066 persons per 
vehicle! 


half an apple and a peanut butter 
sandwich). He did not know any con- 
sultant jargon. He did not even use 
charts. But this fellow, sorry figure of 
a consultant that he was, conceded that 


a report had to have a pretty cover. 


More Than a Car 


THE IMPORTANCE OF passenger cars, 
trucks, and buses to America’s econ- 
omy is told statistically in the 50th edi- 
tion of Automobile Facts and Figures. 

Released in August by the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association, the 
72-page booklet recognizes 1971 as the 
75th anniversary of motor vehicle pro- 
duction in the United States, and notes 
that 82 percent of America’s families 
own at least one car. 

The edition reports that some 13.3 
million persons are employed in high- 
way transportation industries. This in- 
cludes nearly nine million engaged in 
trucking and approximately 2.7 million 
men and women concerned with auto- 
motive sales and servicing. 

Retail sales of passenger cars in the 
United States last year totaled 8.4 mil- 
lion. This total included 7.1 million 
“domestics” —U.S.-type cars produced 
here and in Canada—and 1.3 million 
imports. 

Other interesting figures show that 
$13 billion in automotive parts are 
produced by other industries to help 
make and service America’s motor 
vehicles. The components range from 


other items which make up the 15,000 
parts in a typical vehicle. 

The motor vehicle, according to the 
AMA booklet, accounts for about 20 
percent of the nation’s steel consump- 
tion and approximately 65 percent of 
the rubber. Out of the nation’s total 
businesses, about 823,000 are related to 
automobiles and trucks. Automotive 
retailers had sales of $89 billion in 
1970, accounting for one of every four 
retail sales dollars. 

Motor vehicles also figure promi- 
nently in producing tax revenue for all 
levels of government. The average state 
receives more than 19 percent of all its 
taxes from car ownership and use. 

The booklet also estimates that out 
of the $40 billion expected to be spent 
for domestic and vacation travel in 
1971, about $37 billion will be spent 
while traveling by car. 

More people are traveling today in a 
two-door hardtop than they were a 
decade ago. Figures show that the two- 
door hardtops represented 11 percent 
of sales in 1960 and 43 percent in 
1970. Sales of four-door sedans 
dropped from 41 percent in 1960 to 22 


Government at all levels relies on 
consultants these days. This was not 
always so. The founding fathers wrote 
the Constitution without the aid of pro- 
fessional consultants. There are cynics 
who say consultants on the Constitu- 
tion would still be making studies and 
filing reports. 

On the other hand, with a proper 
corps of consvltants, the founding 
fathers might have come up with some- 
thing else useful like the Beverly Hill- 
billies, farm price supports, or all- 
number dialing. 

Alexander Graham Bell got along 
without consultants when he invented 
the telephone. It is conceivable that 
consultants would have made the proj- 
ect so complicated that Bell would have 
_given up. On the other hand, with con- 
sultants, he might have invented the 
Edsel. 


tiny screws to tires and batteries and percent in 1970. 


Two massive bents support this elevated section of IH 35 in Waco to form part 
of the J. H. Kultgen Freeway through the city. Named for the former Highway 
Commission chairman from Waco, it is scheduled for completion in 1972. The 
bents, two of the largest in the state, support the north and southbound lanes 
of the freeway and are designed to accommodate more lanes (between the 
steel beams) for future traffic needs. Photograph by Frank G. Kelly Jr. 
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AWARDS 


(As of October 31, 1971) 


40 Years 

District 6 

Robert S. Shepard, Shop Foreman Il 
District 17 

James C. Ely, Maintenance Technician I! 


35 Years 

District 12 

William W. Hunter, Shop Foreman IV 
District 16 

Elwin W. Bull, Senior Resident Engineer 


30 Years 

Administration 

Fae B. Schacherl, Administrative Technician II 

District 1 

Oscar L. Johnson, Maintenance Construction Foreman Ill 
District 8 

Hiram E. Beasley, Maintenance Technician Il 

District 9 

Chester L. Giddens, Engineering Technician IV 

District 12 

Willie J. Schultz, Chief Marine Maintenance Technician 
District 14 

Clarence C. Michalk, Engineering Technician V 

District 15 

Hermann Hays Seele, Engineering Technician V 
District 23 

Andy J. Taylor, Engineering Technician V 


25 Years 

District 1 

J. H. Nix Jr., Engineering Technician IV 
Finis E. Wade, Maintenance Technician II 
District 2 

John W. Simpson, Senior Resident Engineer 
District 3 

Alton C. Cole, Engineering Technician V 
District 4 

Estel E. Hackler, Shop Foreman IiIl 

District 5 

Dalton T. Jones, District Designing Engineer 
lra E. Seaton, Engineering Technician IV 
District 7 

Robert A. Barfield, Engineering Technician IV 
District 9 

Leslie V. Casey, Engineering Technician II 
Clarence D. Handley Jr., Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 14 

Ella F. Baker, Clerical Supervisor IV 

Carl W. Hill, Engineering Technician V 


Thomas H. Lohman, Maintenance Construction Supervisor Il 


Adolph A. Meuth, Maintenance Technician Il 
Hieronymus E. Staudt, Maintenance Technician II 
District 15 

Agustin Flores, Maintenance Technician | 
District 16 

Jose Cantu, Maintenance Technician |! 

District 18 

George C. Simpson, Maintenance Technician Il 


District 19 

Clifton O. Denny, Maintenance Technician II 
James R. Sanders, Materials Analyst III 
District 20 

Tom D. Barnes, Engineering Technician V 
Henry G. Busceme, Maintenance Technician II 


Winnie N. Dunkin, Engineering Aide IV 
Choyce W. Gandy, Engineering Assistant | 


Bernard O. Mott, Maintenance Technician II 
District 22 
Leonides Rangel, Maintenance Technician | 
District 23 
James E. Pierce, Engineering Technician IV 


RETIREMENTS 


(As of July) 

Equipment and Procurement Division 

August Bastian, Shop Foreman III 

John L. Heim, Chief Accountant Il 

District 1 

Ebb L. Wilson, Maintenance Technician Il 
District 2 

Loyd B. Wakefield, Right of Way Agent II 
Charlie L. Williams, Maintenance Technician Il 
District 3 

Marion L. Fowler, Maintenance Technician II 
Leslie E. Howell, Maintenance Technician | 
District 4 

Archie K. Dixon, Chief Accountant | 

District 5 

Eugene Munselle, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
Robert D. Rogers, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 6 

Julius E. Bates, Materials Analyst Ill 

Perry Wagnon, Accountant Ill 

District 7 

Erman Estep, Maintenance Technician | 

Juan G. Garcia, Maintenance Technician | 
District 9 

Tracey E. DeVaney, Stock Clerk III 

Elbert S. Royal, Maintenance Technician | 
District 10 

Carl C. Matlock, Engineering Technician IV 
William H. Whitaker, Maintenance Technician II 
District 12 

Vance S. Borski, Maintenance Technician | 
District 13 

Arnold J. Kupka, Maintenance Technician II 
District 17 

Eugene B. Parker, Materials Analyst Ill 
District 21 

Lester Rawlings, Maintenance Technician II 
Gumecindo Zuniga, Maintenance Man 

District 22 

John T. Templeton, Maintenance Technician Il 
District 23 

Loyd Keating, Maintenance Technician | 

Fred A. Turner, Engineering Technician | 
District 24 

June D. McNew, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
District 25 

William T. Harmon, Maintenance Technician Il 


Atlanta 
Honors 
Youngs 


A luncheon and reception on Aug- 
ust 17 highlighted “Gilbert Youngs 
Day” as the Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce saluted the Highway Depart- 
ment’s top man in Northeast Texas. 

The recognition was also meant to 
be a farewell send-off for Youngs who 
was to retire at the end of October, but 
State Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall 
surprised the crowd of more than 200 
by announcing that the Highway Com- 
mission had asked Youngs to remain 
at his post until the end of the year. 

The reception and luncheon were 
held in the new Atlanta High School 
and dignitaries from all over East 
Texas were present, including state 
legislators, the state highway engineer, 
and Highway Commissioner Charles 
Simons. 

Simons said that although he had 
known Youngs personally only a few 
months (since he had become a com- 
missioner), that he did know him by 
reputation. 

“By reputation, I know that he is 
highly regarded by his peers, the other 
engineers in the Department who have 
_worked with him the past 44 years. By 
reputation, I know that he is a man 
of integrity, both intellectually and 
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presenting the district engineer with a city proclamation citing Youngs’ 40 years of 


accomplishments in Northeast Texas. 


professionally. By reputation, I know 
that he has been a good citizen of 
every community in which he has lived 
and worked, and that you who are his 
neighbors also know and appreciate 
him, or you would not be here today. 

“This occasion illustrates that much 
of the criticism we are getting on the 
national level simply isn’t true,” Si- 
mons said. “Highway engineers are 
being pictured as ruthless destroyers 
of communities and the natural envir- 
onment, intent on paving over the 
whole country. Those of you who 
know Mr. Youngs . . . know otherwise. 

“He and the employees of District 
19 are dedicated to public service. 
They are building, maintaining, and 
operating a highway system that has 
stimulated commerce and industry, has 
widened opportunities for education 
and jobs, and has made travel in this 
region safe and convenient.” 

Atlanta Mayor Bonny Roark pre- 
sented Youngs with the city proclama- 


tion setting aside the day in his honor. 
Chamber president Lee Wicks gave an 
engraved silver tray to Youngs and his 
wife, Dorothy. 

“If P’ve looked good in the years 
I’ve been with the Department,” said 
Youngs, “it’s because of the men and 
women in this district. Anybody could 
do a good job if he had these good 
people to work with. I should be hon- 
oring them, not them, me.” 

Dingwall thanked East Texas for 
producing such outstanding leaders. 

“You note Mr. Youngs gives credit 
to the people who do the work. That’s 
one of the things that has made him 
one of the finest district engineers the 
Department has ever had.” 

Youngs hopes to complete the last 
section of Interstate through his dis- 
trict before he steps down this winter. 
After the luncheon, he told friends, 
“Tm going to miss seeing things grow 
from a dream to a reality. And ll 
miss the people.” & 
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- Big Day in Joppa 


THE TWO MEN, dressed in clothes 
that blended with the tan color of the 
late summer grass, crouched behind a 
small earthen dam at one end of the 
tank. Their eyes were carefully scan- 
ning the clear, sun-filled sky. 

The shattering echoes of shotgun 
blasts carried across the windswept 
plains and faded in a far meadow. It 
was midafternoon, September 1, and 
another edition of Texas’ popular dove 
season was under way. 

One mile down a narrow road was 
another party of hunters in an aban- 
doned caliche pit. In a field across the 
road several other hunters were trying 
to bag their limit. 

They were only a few of more than 
40 hunters who gathered in Joppa, 
Texas, the first day of dove season for 
the community’s annual dove hunt, 
dove fry, and reunion. By sunset they 
had bagged more than 90 birds, just 
enough to feed some 70 hungry hunt- 
ers, women, and children at the evening 
supper. 

For the past 25 years, some claim 
even longer, Joppaites have set aside 
the first day of September for the com- 
munity hunt. Traditionally, it is prob- 
ably one of a kind, but as hunters, they 
weren’t alone. 

In northern counties across Texas 
avid bird-hunting sportsmen had fan- 
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By Frank G. Kelly Jr. 
Travel and Information Division 


ned out across fields and pastures in 
search of the state’s number one game 
bird—the mourning dove. They were 
joined by hunters from many of the 
state’s southern counties where dove 
season doesn’t open until September 
25. The two zones are separated by 
an imaginary line which runs from Del 
Rio north to Austin, and crosses into 
East Texas. The season ends October 
30 in the north and November 23 in 
the south. For 120 days, dove hunting 
ranks supreme in Texas and many 
wives discover what it is like to be a 
“hunting widow,” as their husbands 
practically live in the field. 

And there is probably no other place 
in Texas that could match the Septem- 
ber 1 excitement created by dove sea- 
son in Joppa. 

“IT guess you could call it Joppa’s 
social event of the year,” said Gale 
Price, a former Highway Department 
employee and avid dove hunter. A na- 
tive of Joppa, Price now lives in Aus- 
tin, but each year he and his family 
return for the “big hunt.” 

“It’s something everyone looks for- 
ward to,” he said. “Generally, the hunt- 


ing is great and it gives everyone a 
chance to visit with old friends.” 

Since Joppa isn’t on the state high- 
way map, it is almost like Monkey’s 
Eyebrow, Kentucky. Not many people 
have heard of it. 

But there is a lot of acreage within 
the community’s boundaries; it’s just 
difficult to tell where it begins and 
ends. Joppa proper now consists of a 
small church and what many call a 
community center. The two buildings 
are near a gravel country road mid- 
way between FM 243 and FM 963 in 
eastern Burnet County. 

The first settlers came in the 1850’s 
and the community they founded was 
called Pool Branch. It wasn’t until 
1891, when the first post office was 
established in the community, that it 
became known as Joppa. 

Mrs. Estell Bryson, a native of Jop- 
pa who now lives in Bertram, says the 
foundation for the hunt was laid by 
some of the first families when they 
began holding special suppers after a 
day of hunting. 

“We don’t have any records regard- 
ing how many hunts or community 
suppers we have had, but several local 
people can remember attending at 
least 25 of them,” she said. 

Community events are nothing new 
for Joppa. People worked together 


Sewing and hunting do not have much in 
common, but these women found a break 
in afternoon activities at the community 
center a perfect time to discuss the latest 
fall fashions. Other women used their 
spare moments to discuss everything from 
last year’s dove hunt to new recipes. 


when they first settled the area and 
their descendants are continuing the 
tradition. The first church was built by 
local residents and they also com- 
pleted the remodeling work. The new 
community center is also a product of 
their joint efforts. 

In 1911 a reporter for the Burnet 
Bulletin recognized the community’s 
togetherness when he wrote: “For a 
community to be one of the right kind, 
one which a person is proud to live in, 
it must be made up of live, thrifty peo- 
ple who are willing and eager to take 
part in all social, as well as business 
events. We think Joppa hard to beat 
when it comes to such qualifications of 
its people.” 

The dove hunt is an excellent dis- 
play of that community cooperation. 

“Everyone does his part to make the 
day and evening a success,” said Mrs. 
Bryson. “The women usually plan the 
menu for the supper and the men do 
the hunting, set up the tables, and cook 
the birds.” 
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Photographs by Frank G. Kelly Jr. 


Gale Price, left, gives a sigh of relief as the last bird is dressed and readied for the 
skillet. This year Joppa hunters bagged more than 90 birds, a slow year when compared 
to others. Three years ago more than 200 were bagged the first day. 


Joppa landowners reserve their fields 
for the community and the hunt usual- 
ly begins shortly after lunch, although 
the best hunting is in late afternoon 
when the doves wing their way to the 
water tanks. 

Price believes the hunting to be the 
best in Texas. 

“T’ve hunted all over the state and 
as far as I’m concerned this region has 
the biggest population of mourning 
doves,” he said. “If course, they are 
migratory—but somehow the hunting 
has always been tops around here.” 

With the nostalgic gleam in his eye, 
he looked out across the rolling terrain 
and said, “I guess the best part of the 
whole hunt is getting out of the city, 
though. It’s quiet and peaceful out 
here and gives a man a chance to 
think.” 

While the men are bagging the birds, 
the women pass the afternoon in the 
relaxed atmosphere of the community. 
They divide their time between clean- 
ing birds and catching up on the latest 


After proper dressing, the doves are deep 
fried in a portable cooker and served 
steaming hot. Cooking is a one-man job 
and there is always a hungry hunter wait- 
ing for another dove. 


The official-unofficial spokesman for the Joppa Community is the chamber of commerce. No one is quite sure who is on the board 
of directors, so these six men generously volunteered to pose for this picture. ‘‘Heck,’’ quipped one bystander, ‘‘we don’t need a cham- 
ber of commerce out here. Everything just seems to happen.” 


gossip. Coffee and doughnuts are ser- 
ved while the women discuss a favorite 
recipe, the latest fashion trends, or 
maybe even do a little sewing or knit- 
ting. And there are always those last 
minute details to be taken care of be- 
fore anyone can push his chair under 
the table. 

“There are several elements that go 
into a successful meal, but with all the 
help it usually turns into a day and 
night of fun and relaxation,” said Mrs. 
Bryson. Most of the food is prepared 
before the meal; a large crisp salad 
has to be tossed and the food arranged 
on the serving table. 

When the dinner bell rings, you don’t 
have to drag people to the table. After 
the first batch of fresh dove breast has 
_ been deep fried, the rest of the serving 
table has been jammed with appetizing 
country food, the kind that makes a 


hungry man wish he had a _ bucket 
rather than a plate. 

At the head of the table is a large 
stack of tender dove breasts, and a 
quick glance down the food-filled table 
tells you that it may require two trips 
for a taste of everything. 

There are cornbread sticks and a 
large pot of pinto beans, black-eyed 
peas surrounded by large chunks of 
ham hocks, creamy potato salad, maca- 
roni and cheese, green beans, and vege- 
tables in all sizes, shapes, tastes, and 
colors—onions, carrots, lettuce, celery, 
pickles, cucumbers, cantaloupes, toma- 
toes, and avocadoes—some served sep- 
arately and some tastily blended with 
other garden-fresh gems. 

Country desserts round out the huge 
meal: German chocolate, pound, angel 
food, and chocolate cakes; apple, plain 
and buttermilk chess pies; and brown- 


ies, fudge squares, and cookies. 

Even during a slow hunting sea- 
son, one doesn’t have to worry about 
going hungry. There is plenty for every- 
one. 

Dove season has become as popular 
to the Texas hunter as football is to 
the sports fan. Last year more than 
469,000 hunters tried their luck and 
bagged more than nine million of the 
elusive birds. 

In Joppa it has become one of those 
rare country outings surrounded by a 
certain atmosphere that is foreign to 
many similar events. 

It is something the entire family en- 
joys from the time the first shell is 
fired untitl the last napkin has been 
cleared from the table. 

It is not likely to change. A tradi- 
tion has been set, and as Price said, 
“The dove hunting is great.” & 
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To and From Our Readers 


Christian for the Defense 

After reading George Christian’s 
comments about the Texas highway 
system in a recent issue of Texas Star, 
Charles Simons, the Highway Commis- 
sion’s newest member, wrote the Aus- 
tin public relations executive and for- 
mer press aide to President Johnson 
thanking him for his comments. In a 
return letter, Christian had more to say 
about the Texas highway system: 

“There’s little question that the high- 
Way program is becoming a more 
prominent target for the people who 
equate progress with environmental 
destruction. I think the Highway De- 
partment, however, can build a pretty 
good case for doing its job without ex- 
tensive damage to the ecology of Texas. 

“The other day I drove with my 
family on US 90 from Marathon to 
Del Rio, through what I think is the 


SE 
“WE FINALLY GET ALL HIS SAFETY EQUIPMENT 


wildest part of Texas. It was a perfect 
example of how a person can enjoy 
scenery, a vast landscape and loneli- 
ness while still enjoying a great high- 
way. We even got a kick out of the 
geologic formations we could see in the 
cuts made from the road. As long as 
I’m passing out compliments, the visi- 
tor center at Langtry is really a gem. I 
hope the Department can do more of 
that in the future.” 


Road Garden 

Mrs. Delia Harrington of Beaumont 
is a firm believer that people still “love 
pretty things,’ and has been a one- 
woman army for beautification. 

After grooming her own yard, she 
heads across the road to “pretty up” 
the freeway embankment near her 
house. For the past several years she 
has visited the garden daily to haul 
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INSTALLED ,,, AND HE HAS To GET STRUCK BY LIGHTNING” 


water by hand, plant seed, or trim 
grass. She has even replaced clumps 
of weeds around light poles with mari- 
golds and rambling roses. 

District 20 has cooperated with the 
Beaumont beautifier and for a good 
reason; they feel the same about a 
well-groomed right of way as she does. 

“You know,” she recently told a 
Beaumont Enterprise reporter, “I’ve 
got bluebonnets planted out there near 
the road. They are just seeds now, but 
if they'll only grow next spring, they'll 
be: sollovelyaeesas 


Do As I Say, Not... 

Here’s something we borrowed from 
the Paris News: 

“Harry Vallier is safety officer for 
the Texas Highway Department’s Paris 
District and thus spreads the gospel of 
highway safety over several counties. 

“He has also turned out to be some- 
thing of an example. 

“A couple of years ago, he was 
driving to Sherman to give a safety 
lecture. His car slipped on the ice at 
Bonham and he crashed. 

“Last year, Vallier gave boating 
safety lectures all over the district. 
Then went out to Mayse Lake, slipped 
in his boat, and gashed his head. 

“The crowning blow came last week 
when Vallier finished a safety lecture 
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the Texas Highway Department, is pub- 
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cation in construction, maintenance, and 
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at Cooper in which he emphasized the 
good sense of wearing ‘hard hats.’ He 
went outside to inspect a dump truck, 
looked underneath, raised up, and... 
you’re way ahead of me. No hard hat. 
Another gash... ” 


Praise for TTI 

The Board of Directors of the Texas 
A&M University system recently pass- 
ed a special resolution recognizing the 
Texas Transportation Institute for its 
contributions to highway safety. 

The Texas Highway Department and 
Federal Highway Administration were 
also cited in the proclamation for their 
cooperation “that has resulted in many 
practical safety measures that have 
saved lives and property in Texas and 
across the nation.” 

TTI, in conjunction with Highway 
Department research engineers, has 
been a pioneer in modern highway 
safety and instrumental in development 
of life-saving breakaway signs, break- 
away light poles, and Texas crash 
cushions. 


Deep Under Texas 

After a vacation jaunt across Texas, 
a California tourist writes: 

“While visiting one of Texas’ beau- 
tiful caves—Century Caverns—I no- 
ticed your splendid magazine. If at all 
possible, I would like to have a copy 
of your March 71 isue on caving. As 
far as that goes, the members of our 
grotto in California would each like 
one. I’ll be happy to push for our na- 
tional convention in Texas as your 
caves are great!” 


Not-So-Eager Beavers 

The Michigan Highway Department 
recently encountered a unique mainte- 
nance problem as told by The Hy- 
Lighter, the department’s monthly pub- 
lication. 

“About 1,000 feet of M-26 between 
Eagle River and Eagle Harbor in Ke- 
weenaw County were washed out... 

when a sudden surge of water from 
Meadow Lake flooded the area. 
“District Maintenance Engineer Le- 


roy Austin said his investigation indi- 
cated that beaver dams—originally re- 
sponsible for the backup of water 
which formed the lake—deteriorated 
under melting snow pressure and lack 
of proper attention by the beavers. 

“Those lazy beavers,’ Austin chuc- 
kled, ‘just didn’t pay enough attention 
to their dam maintenance.’ ” 


Facing the Lions 

Holding a public hearing for a pro- 
posed highway project is often like 
working in a lion’s den. The growl can 
be loud and at times the hearing room 
can be like a cage. 

We can imagine how District 4 offi- 
cials felt when they drove to Happy 
recently for a public hearing to discuss 
whether IH 27 would go through or 
around the city. The hearing was held 
in the Happy Lions Den. 


Roy Bean Rides Again 

Filming will begin soon on a movie 
about Judge Roy Bean that should at- 
tract more attention to the cantanker- 
ous old judge and promote attendance 
at the Judge Roy Bean Visitor Center 
in Langtry. The center will get a credit 
line for technical assistance at the be- 
ginning of the film, “The Life and 
Times of Judge Roy Bean.” Bureau 
Supervisor Jack Skiles, a recognized 
authority on the judge, is being fre- 
quently consulted by the producers and 
costuming department. 

Paul Newman will play the part of 
Roy Bean in the movie, which will be 
directed by John Huston. Filming will 
be at the Universal International Stu- 
dios in Hollywood and at Tucson. 


Atlanta’s Johnston Steps Down 

Roy Johnston, head maintenance 
man in the Atlanta District, steps down 
this month after more than 40 years 
with the Department, 22 of those in 
his present job. 

He cites today’s working conditions 
as “a far cry from the olden days when 
you had to work long hours with no 
extra pay or time off for overtime, no 
insurance, and no payment for meals 


District 19’s Roy Johnston steps down 
after a long, ‘‘fascinating’’ career. 


we had to eat away from home.” 

Johnston began as a rodman in 
Marshall in January 1929, but soon 
transferred to the maintenance section 
where he performed such tasks as load- 
ing gravel and sod with a No. 2 scoop, 
driving a truck, and running main- 
tainers and tractors. 

In 1950 District Engineer Ed Blue- 
stein named Johnston district main- 
tenance superintendent and Johnston 
set about organizing the maintenance 
section and equipping it with the latest 
tools and machinery. Through the 
years there were pressures to name an 
engineer to Johnston’s job. 

“Not being an engineer,” asserts 
Johnston, “I had to excel, not just do 
a good job.” 

He said the most important task his 
replacement has in selection and train- 
ing of personnel. 

“The people who work with you are 
most important. One man can’t do this 
job by himself. It has to be a team 
effort and you can’t have petty jealou- 
sieses 

Johnston’s last official day is Octo- 
bereo ls 

“I don’t know what to expect in re- 
tirement. I have worked hard all my 
life and have no hobbies, but I'll try 
to be ready.” 
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The Sun Has Riz. 


‘OVER THE HIGHWAYS 


® I would like to say thank you to 

everyone responsible for your wonder- 
ful roads—ranch roads, farm to market 
roads, and major highways. We can’t 
see how they can be any better. We 
traveled from Tulsa to the Big Bend, 
then to Padre Island and Corpus Chris- 
ti. Never once did we feel anything but 
admiration for the Highway Depart- 
ment. I wish our roads were like yours. 
Your farm and ranch roads are far bet- 
ter than our turnpike. 

Mr. & Mrs. Ray Whiten 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 


e Your highways are just about the 
best in the country. Texas has been a 
leader in road building for as long as 
I can remember. 

I am concerned about the number 
of lost or abandoned dogs I see far 
from any habitation. Is your highway 
patrol on the lookout for these poor 
animals? Does your A.S.P.C.A. go out 
and rescue them? I have seen young 
puppies standing near the body of a 
larger dog between Fort Worth and 
Greenville. 

Our dog travels with us, so we could 
not stop. We did phone about them. 

Alice Greenbaum 

Long Beach, New York 
(Ed. Note: Each Highway Department 
maintenance section inspects roadways 
in its section, routinely disposing of 
dead animals and in the case above, 
probably seeking the owner.) 


e IH 40 is extremely poor in most 
parts. Your highway crews should be 
out now building more sections of road 
—good road. Use the money for wel- 
fare on new highways. 

A Tourist 
Connecticut 
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e Padre Island was a bit disappoint- 
ing due to globs of oil and plastic on 
the beach. We liked your many rest 
areas for drivers. 

A Traveler 
Colorado 


© In East Texas there are not 
enough signs, not clear enough, or else 
there isn’t enough time after signs to 
get into the proper lane for a turn or 
exit. 
A Tourist 
Arizona 


@ I was stalled on Highway 82 about 
10 miles west of Vernon recently with 
smoke pouring out from my car. Many, 
many cars and trucks had already 
passed me by and I was at the point 
of tears. I had my mother, great aunt, 
and two small children with me and 
none of us could do anything. To top 
it all off, the phone strike was in ef- 
fect and I had no way of contacting 
my husband or relatives. 

Three of your men—Pat Kimbrew, 
Luis Rodriguez, and Titus Harde- 
man—pulled in behind me and got 
out to help. They worked with my 
car for over an hour—even through 
their lunch hour. After Luis made a 
trip into the nearest town for some 
parts, they discovered they couldn’t 
fix my car on the highway. They towed 
it into a station in Vernon, then told 
the mechanic what was wrong with 
the car. 

After they had eaten, they came 
back by the station to see if my car 
had been fixed. The three of them 
kept insisting, as I tried to thank them, 
that this was all part of their job, and 
they wouldn’t let me do anything for 
them, not even buy their lunch. 


I cannot tell you what a good feel- 
ing it was to see those three men pile 
out of that truck with a big smile 
along with their offer to help. Some- 
day, somehow, I know they will be 
repaid. 

I will say this, too. Never again will 
I complain because I have to slow 
down for roadwork. Thank you, Titus, 
Pat, and Luis. I know three women, 
a little girl, and a little boy who will 
never forget you. 

Mrs. Helen Dean 
Sherman 
(Ed. Note: The three men are District 
3 employees.) 


e@ While driving recently from Mc- 
Allen to Austin, I had to stop at a 
rest area on US 281, which is just south 
of Falfurrias. Brown butterflies were 
swarming all over the highway and I 
couldn’t see through my windshield. 
When I got out of the car I saw that 
my radiator was boiling over and com- 
pletely covered with dead butterflies, 
too. 

Before I could do anything, your 
park custodian began removing the 
dead insects from my radiator and 
windshield. He then replaced the wa- 
ter in the radiator. It was obvious that 
this was his normal response. 

From observing the facilities there, 
it was obvious he takes a great deal 
of pride in his work. 

I would also like to commend you 
on the high quality of the whole Texas — 
highway system . . . and of your per- 
sonnel. 

Betty Hutson 
Dallas 

(Ed. Note: Alfredo Sanchez of Dis- 
trict 16 was the helpful rest area cus- 
todian.) 


@ Texas was one of several states I 
visited on my vacation. Driving on the 
highways, I stopped at many of the 
rest areas. The ones in Texas were 
very clean. The grounds, table areas, 
and rest rooms were the best of all the 
states I visited. 

Thomas Schulz 
Metairie, Louisiana 


are displayed each year at the Highland Games and Scottish 
Clans Gathering in Austin. The ninth annual event is scheduled 
for October 16 and 17 at the Austin High School auditorium and 
House Park football field. Pomp and ceremony reign supreme 


as the Scottish descendants gather for merriment and compe- 
tition in dancing, bagpipe playing, and athletic events such as 
tossing the sheaf and throwing the caber. Kilt-clad Charles B. 
Wallace of Dallas, left, is president of Clan Wallace Society, 
International. Photograph by Herman Kelly 
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